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right, though I can't yet find the truth in the midst of
their falsehoods." But he stops by the shore of Lake
Manchur until the truth is found out; and then we read :
" Marched this morning, having penetrated the mystery.
The collector has without my knowledge raised the taxa-
tion 40 per cent on the very poorest class of the popula-
tion. He is an amiable man, and so religious that he
would not cough on a Sunday, yet he has done, a deed
of such cruelty as is enough to raise an insurrection.
This discovery of oppression is alone sufficient to repay
the trouble of my journey." A despot, you will say,
reader, is this soldier judge, thus

Riding fortli redressing human wrong.

Yes, a despot truly, and one who, if history had held
more of them, we might to-day have known a good deal
less about human misery than we do. And now with
your permission we will proceed into the Cutchee Hills.
Napier reached Sukkur in the week preceding Christ-
mas 1844 It had been the base from whence he had
moved to attack the Ameers two years earlier. It was
now to be his base against the hill tribes of Cutchee. At
the head of a confederacy of clans stood Beja Khan
Doomkee, an old and redoubtable warrior, strong in the
inaccessible nature of his mountains, strong, too, in being
able to throw the glamour of Islam, over his raids and
ravages, and stronger still in the bravery and determina-
tion of the men whose creed of plunder was strangely
coupled with the old heroic virtues of that great Arab
race from which they sprang. How was this stout old
robber with his eight or ten thousand fighting men to be
worsted 1 By the exact opposite of the ordinary rules